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enjoy."    There is every reason to believe that the general
laws of nature may be discovered,   "The future is composed
merely of images of the past . . . our hopes are founded on
our experience" so the degree and strength of the latest
operations of the human mind must be ascertained.   uThe
human mind has been lately active and powerful; but there
is very little reason for believing that the period of its
greatest strength is passed; or even that it has attained its
adult state.   We find in all its exertions not only the health
and vigour, but likewise the awkwardness of youth."   The
invention of printing has diffused culture and made its
survival certain; "the germs of improvement are sown in
minds even where they are not perceived and sooner or
later the spring-time of their growth must arrive."    An
improved state of society seems to be approaching fast, as
the scientist and manufacturer are daily becoming more
assimilated.    "The increase of projectors (company pro-
moters)  even  to  too great an  extent,  demonstrates the
enthusiasm of the public mind in its search after improve-
ment."   The rich are becoming more interested in science
and more attentive to the realities of life.   They are giving
up many of their unnecessary enjoyments and becoming
the friends and protectors of the labouring classes.   These
developments raise the expectation that "the great whole
of society should be ultimately connected together by means
of knowledge and the useful arts."     This view 'is  not
derived from "brilliant, though delusive dreams concerning
the infinite improvability of man.    We consider only a
state  of human   progression   arising  out  of its   present
condition.    We look for a time that we may reasonably
expect, for a bright day of which we already behold the
dawn."     Besides  improving  civilization,   the  pursuit of
science gives happiness and pleasure to the individual.  The
phenomena of the external world are perpetually changing,
and compel the observer continually to alter his modes of
thinking, so that his attention is held.   "The appearances
of the greater number of natural objects are originally
delightful to us, and they become more so when the laws by
which they are governed are known , , . the study of